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in the mental domain as well as in the physical will strengthen the 
rational grounds of theistic belief. 



P. C. French. 



University op Nebraska. 



DISCUSSION 

THE KNOWLEDGE EXPERIENCE AGAIN 

T OWE an apology to the editor and to the readers of this Journal 
-*- for returning a third time to the defense of my article on 
'Immediate Empiricism,' 1 but Dr. Bode's recent article 2 is so clear 
and compact that I can not refrain from again taking a hand. 

Dr. Bode points out that since I recognize that an experience 
(which is not itself a knowledge experience) may be cognitive, i. e., 
have bearings which lead out into a distinctively knowledge experi- 
ence, I can not readily be charged with making such a gap between 
the (dominantly) non-knowledge experience and the knowledge ex- 
perience as deprives the latter of all point when it comes. But he 
claims (1) that this later experience which identifies the thing of 
the first as being thus and so (a fearsome noise as a wind-curtain 
fact) is essentially a 'pointing' experience, a 'knowledge about,' 
and hence does not give the full meaning or truth of the first, which 
can be found only (2) in an experience which is wholly of the 'ac- 
quaintance with' type, having neither the 'leadings' of the first nor 
the 'pointings' of the second. And this he claims must be (3) an 
'unconscious experience,' a term which can have no other meaning 
assigned to it than the implication or presupposition of an object 
out of experience, conscious experience being then confined (on this 
basis) to relations between final out-of -consciousness terms. This 
position is (4) acutely identified with Woodbridge's definition of 
consciousness as a continuum, with its realistic implications. 

1 agree wholly with the first two points (save that empirically 
the 'complete acquaintance' thing need not necessarily be an entire 
experience, but may be an element in a more complex experience, 
and this, as a whole, may have cognitive leadings). But if this third 
point is correct, empiricism, in presupposing things which can not 
be experienced, has hanged itself on the topmost bough of the tree 
whose seed and fruit it meant and pretended to be. I marvel that 
Dr. Bode, in seeing so clearly the first two implications, did not fol- 
low the empirical clue ; and, instead of arguing conceptually that the 

^ol. II., No. 15, p. 393. 

2 Vol. II., No. 24, p. 658. 
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terminal experience must refer to something unexperienced, did not 
look about for some experience which should meet the conditions 
of complete cognitive fulfillment in a thing which itself is neither 
a 'leading on' nor a 'pointing back.' Take again the case of the 
fearsome noise which develops into a wind-curtain fact. What is its 
appropriate career? Surely not into an 'unconscious experience,' 
but into an experience which in so far forth is practical (or moral) 
and esthetic. The complete acquaintance which is self-adequate is, 
one might say, a relationship of friendship or affection (or of con- 
tempt and disregard) and of assurance or control. The complete 
'acquaintance' determines the attitude of, say, management of the 
thing as a means to an end; or of, say, amused recollection— not 
remembrance as logical pointing; i. e., you are what once fooled me 
(an 8-P experience, or judgment), but remembrance as recreation, 
or revival, in their literal immediate senses. 

I am enough of a Hegelian to believe that 'perfect' knowledge is 
not knowledge (in its intellectual or logical connotation) at all, 
but such a thing as religionists and practical people have in mind ; 
an attitude of possession and of satisfaction, — the peace that passes 
understanding. It means control of self, because control of the 
object on which the status of the self contemporaneously depends. 
Here, if anywhere, the pragmatic is justified, like wisdom, of its 
children; and if we have something more than the pragmatic, it is 
because this attitude of attained adjustment is so saturated with 
emotional, or morally and esthetically conscious, content. If one 
will realize how largely discursive knowledge empirically fulfills 
itself in a coloring or toning— an immediate value element— in sub- 
sequent experiences, 8 one will, I think, be fully guarded against 
supposing that 'unconscious experience' is the sole alternative to 
intellectualized experience. 'Unconscious' the experience is with 
respect to logical determinations; but immediate experience is sat- 
urated with values that are not logical determinations. The epis- 
temological idealist can not deny this as a fact, because it is precisely 
this fact which makes him discredit immediate experience, and insist, 
therefore, upon its absorption into an 'absolute' which is just and 
wholly logical. 

Such a position also differentiates itself from the realism which 
Bode criticizes. If consciousness were just cognitional awareness, 
Woodbridge would seem to have said the last word in callings it a 
'continuum of objects'— of objects which are, as objects, out of con- 
sciousness. For as cognitional or intellectual, it is surely the busi- 
ness, so to say, of consciousness to be determined (that is, deter- 

" There is much in Dr. Gordon's articles on 'Feeling' (this Joubnal, Vol. 
II., Nos. 23 and 24) which I should gladly adopt as exegetical of my position. 
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minate) solely in and through ohjects. Otherwise common sense is 
crazy and science an organized insanity. But the 'things' of which 
knowledge constitutes a continuum may he precisely immediate values 
which are not constituted by logical considerations, but by attitudes, 
adjustments, coordinations of personal activities. Knowledge, in the 
strict or logical sense, mediates these activities (which include, of 
course, passivities), establishing certain 'leadings' and 'pointings,' 
certain equivalences, and thereby certain intermediaries and transi- 
tional points of immediate valences or worths ; and, when it has com- 
pletely wrought out a certain equivalence, finds its own surcease in 
a new value, expressive of a new esthetic-moral attitude. From this 
point of view, knowledge is not, but develops, a continuum ; an emo- 
tional content being, as substrate, the continuum of which knowledge 
'pointings,' or discriminated-identities, are the discretes.* 

Have we not the elements of a reconciliation of what is significant 
in realism and in idealism? We have something which is beyond 
consciousness as cognitional and which determines consciousness as 
cognitional — literally determines it in the sense that the practical- 
esthetic attitude, in order to maintain itself, evokes the reflective atti- 
tude; and logically determines it, in that the content of knowledge 
must conform to conditions which the knowledge consciousness does 
not itself supply. 5 But this 'efficient' and 'formal' cause presents 
a situation in which a conscious agent or person is indispensably 
present. It is not a non-empirical thing-in-itself (against which 
idealism has stood as a protest) ; and it is something in which a con- 
scious being plays a part. Is epistemological idealism anything but 
a transfer into the knowledge situation of a relation which actually 
holds in the practical-esthetic situation — a mistranslation which 
always calls out 'realism' as a counterbalance; which tends, in the 
end, to destroy the peculiar individuality that is the essence of such 
situations (resolving individuality into terms of the universal, ob- 
jective content which is alone appropriate to knowledge) ; and which 
hopelessly complicates the treatment of the knowledge situation itself 
by deliberately throwing away the key to its interpretation ? 

I wish to take this occasion to say a few words also about Professor 
Bakewell's interesting contribution to this discussion. 8 My original 
contribution was intended, as Bakewell sees, to bring into sharper re- 
lief what seemed to be the fundamental point at issue, so that the 

4 See, again, Dr. Gordon's articles, and also her thesis, 'The Psychology of 
Meaning,' pp. 22-26. 

5 See ' Studies in Logical Theory,' p. 85, and, for a statement in psycholog- 
ical language, pp. 253-256. 

•This Journal, Vol. II., No. 25, p. 687. The preceding paragraphs stand 
as written prior to the appearance of Professor Bakewell's article. 
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artillery of the opponents of recent empiricism (for whose range and 
shot I profess the greatest respect) might fire there, rather than at 
bogey-men or side-issues. I must confess I did not succeed in so pre- 
senting it to Professor Bakewell. He says the idealist denies that 
'any single actual experience, as existent or as known, is immediate, 
and simply immediate' (p. 690). By turning to p. 394 of my original 
article, it will be seen that I there declare the nub of immediate em- 
piricism to be precisely the thoroughgoing fallacy of the absolute iden- 
tification, for metaphysics, of experience 'as known' with experience 
'as existent.' This is the point at issue; hence objections which rest 
upon the fact that all knowledge involves a mediate element, are 
just non-relevant. That the distinction between the immediate con- 
tent and the mediate content (together with their reference to one 
another) is necessary in and to the knowledge experience as such, 
I not only fully accept, but have been at considerable pains to ex- 
pound and to attempt to explain (in 'Studies in Logical Theory'). 

So when 'the idealist' (p. 688 of BakewelPs article) says that 
'experience is always a complex of the immediately perceived and 
the mediately conceived ' he is saying something which the empiricist 
accepts so far as the content of a distinctively knowledge, or logical, 
experience is concerned, while he (1) takes fundamental issue with 
the implication that experience is 'always' distinctively logical, and 
also (2) points out that even the distinctively logical experience is 
still 'always' in toto an immediate experience; or, more specifically, 
that the distinction between 'immediate perception' and its material 
('data') and 'mediate conception' and its methods ('thinking') is 
always within and for the sake of a value in experience which is 
'pragmatic' (personally, I should add esthetic), not reducible to 
cognitional terms. Since it is only as elements in the content of an 
immediate experience that the distinction between the immediately 
perceived (the sensibly given) and the mediately conceived (the rela- 
tionally thought) occurs, it is obvious that immediate empiricism 
does not identify the immediacy for which it stands with one of the 
terms of its own content at a special juncture. 7 

"When Professor Bakewell says that 'immediacy in this enlarged 
and general sense, as noting that aspect of direct ownership, of 
personal appropriation, which is always found in concepts and prin- 
ciples of mediation ... is a fact fully taken into consideration by 
idealism,' he is saying something which doubtless his idealism takes 
due account of, but which many of us believe epistemological idealism 
is wholly impotent to take account of. It gladly assumes the benefit 

'I repeat what I have said before: it is the essential vice of sensationalistic 
empiricism to make this identification between a functionally determined instru- 
ment and test of knoicledge and experience as such. 
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of such facts, but only by introducing elements which are not, and 
can not be reduced to, cognitional terms and relations; which con- 
note emotional and volitional values; and to which 'humanism,' 
'pragmatism,' 'radical empiricism,' are desirous of assigning their 
metaphysical weight. If Professor Bakewell's idealism takes such 
facts into consideration, then, I believe, he is, for all intents and pur- 
poses, an immediate empiricist, though seemingly one not yet entirely 
free from epistemological bondage. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia University. 



UNIVERSALS: A REPLY 

]Na recent number of this Journal 1 Dr. Pitkin has made some 
- 1 - criticisms upon a paper entitled 'The Metaphysical Status of 
Universals, ' 2 in which I suggested that a universal might be fully 
described in concrete terms and completely contained in experience. 
I find it rather difficult to reply to Dr. Pitkin's criticisms, both 
because they are so numerous and because I am not sure I under- 
stand what he says. The best I can do is to single out what seem to 
me the most important of them and state where I think he is mistaken. 

If I understand him correctly, Dr. Pitkin says that what I regard 
as a universal (a thing, image or response which suggests an indefi- 
nite number of possible cases similar to itself) is not a universal. 
The situation described by the above parenthesis, he says, is 'not one 
in which the universal is given in its normal sense at all' (p. 601). 
And he goes on to say that in entertaining a universal ' I never refer 
positively to other concrete instances' (p. 601). The source of the 
trouble, he seems to think, is that I am not, as I pretended to be, 
empirical, but am preoccupied with the definition of the universal, 
which exists only in lexicographers' heads. 

Now I might object to Dr. Pitkin's statements about definition, 
for implying that a definition describes, not facts, but some ideal goal 
which facts never quite realize. But while I do think that this 
theory of definition is the source of serious errors in logic, my main 
concern is to show that the situation I described occurs very often in 
common life. We are all, now and then, aware of some particular 
content, whether it be a directly present physical object, an image, 
a response or a spoken word, which we consciously use to stand for 
a whole class of similar objects or images, etc. And men do this long 
before they have learned the definition of a universal— which, indeed, 

1 Vol. II., No. 22. 

2 Philosophical Review, January, 1905. 



